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Henry A. Kissinger yesterday finally delivered a Viet- 
nam peace agreement that meets the central American 
goal of extrication from the war but also imposes heavy 
consessions on Hanoi and Saigon. 

The American troops would come out and th$ POWs 
would come back and all U.S. military involvement would 
end. The agreement legitimizes the Communist presence 
in South Vietnam but also curtails Hanoi’s war-making ca- 
pability against the Saigon government. 

It ; is an agreement that, in most major respects, follows 
the pattern of the October cease-fire draft negotiated by 
Kissinger and chief North Vietnamese negotiatin' Le Due 
Tho. The differences, as outlined by Kissinger, are chiefly 
in the • form of tightening and clarifying language. 

• The agreement portends an era of political conflict and 
confusion in South Vietnam even if there should be no 
renewal of the fighting between the opposing Vietnamese 
sides. . 

Two ingredients of the October agreement to which 
Saigon objected most strenuously stayed in the final Janu- 
ary version. They are establishment of a three-segment 
Council of National Reconciliation and Concord, denounced, 
by Saigon as a disguised’ form of coalition government* and 
the decision to permit the 145,000 (by U.S. estimates) North 
Vietnamese troops in South Vietnam to remain in place. 

Kissinger took pains yesterday to emphasize for Saigon’s 
benefit that “the National Council of Reconciliation was 
not a coalition- government, nor was it conceived as a coali- 
tion government.” He noted that the description of the 
council as an “administrative structure” had been stricken 
from the final draft. 

Yet from the Saigon viewpoint the council is the latest 
reincarnation of the three-segment government proposed 
by Communist negotiators in Paris that would have placed 
South Vietnam under a joint administration of neutralists, 
Communists and, representatives of. the present Saigon 
government. 
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Privately, influential South 
Vietnamese spokesmen have 
expressed the fear that the 
council could become a re- 
spectable rallying point for 
Communist and neutralist 
elements in South Vietnam 
opposed to President Nguyen 
Van Thieu. 

With its assigned mission 
of organizing national and 
local elections following the 
cease-fire, the council would 
undoubtedly become the fo- 
■ cus of fierce political compe- 
tition in the south. The mi- 
nor textual surgery to which 
Kissinger alluded in the fi- 
nal draft is therefore not 
likely to assuage Thieu’s 
loudly voiced apprehensions. 

The agreement also reaf- 


firms the language of the 
•"*'1954 Geneva agreement on 
the demilitarized zone as 
“only provisional and not a 
y ' political or territorial 
boundary.” Saigon had been 
hoping for a clear declara- 
* tion of the separate and sov- 
r ‘ ereign status of the two Vi- 
etnams on each side of the 

— DMZ. 

But there are some dis- 
tinct pluses for Saigon. The 
agreement would cut off the 
infiltration corridors along 
the Ho Chi Minh Trail 
through which the North 
has fueled its military effort 
with / manpower and sup- 

- plies. This could severely 
crimp- Hanoi’s ability to 

^ wage big unit war, such as 
' last year’s Easter offensive. 

' But it could allow a continu- 
ation of the guerrilla tactics 
;* by which the Communists 
“ have persistenly sought to 
' undermine Saigon’s author- 
- ity in the countryside. 

The prohibition on the use ~ 
of Laos and Cambodia as 
military staging and infiltra- 
" tion routes dates back to the 
Geneva agreement. It is be- 
cause of the earlier accord 
that the North Vietnamese 
have through the years de- 
nied their presence in the 
two neighboring Indochi- 
nese countries. 

Kissinger predicted yes- 


terday a steady attrition of 
North Vietnamese regulars 
in South Vietnam by strictly 
policed restrictions in new 
Communist manpower and 
supply flows prescribed in 
the agreement — including 
one-for-one replacement of 
weapons. 

One of the major goals of 
the U.S. negotiators since 
the impasse that descended 
on the October agreement 
was the emplacement of the 
cease-fire policing machin- 
ery at the start of the truce. 
This was achieved, accord- 


ing to Kissinger’s account, 
along with the expansion of 
the peace-keeping force to a 
level more in line with U.S. 
objectives. It would-number 
some 1,160. 

The genesis of the new 
agreement traces, in part, to 
the views expressed by Kis- 
singer in a 1969 Foreign Af- 
fairs article. At that point 
he proposed “two track ne- 
gotiations” which would per- 
mit the United States to bar- 
gain directly with the Com- 
munists on American with- 
drawal while letting the con- 
tending Vietnamese sides 
decide the South’s political 
future. 

But the negotiations 
foundered for more than 
three years. The 1972 Easter 
offensive and retaliatory 
bombing and mining of the 
north ordered by President 
Nixon last May 8 set the 
stage for a major concession 
by the Communist side. 

This was Hanoi’s agree- 
ment in September and Oc- 
tober to negotiate sepa- 
rately on the military and 
the political aspects of the 
war, in effect acceptance of 
the two-track negotiating 
policy. The Communists also 
at that time dropped their 
insistence that President 
Thieu be ousted from 
power. 

The Communist conces- 
sion on Thieu was widely re- 
garded as the result of So- 
viet Union and Chinese 
pressure on Hanoi to reach 
a settlement. It was a trib- 
ute to the .effectiveness- of 
President Nixon’s course of 
summitry and triangular di- 
plomacy which came to frui- 
tion last year. 

With these major obsta- 
cles no longer in the path of 
agreement, Kissinger and 
Le Due Th*> came to terms 
within a month on the draft 
of a nine-point agreement 
calling for a cease-fire, with- 
drawal of American forces 
and the prospect of a tortu- 
ous road to political settle- 
ment by the North, South 
and Vietcong. 

There was a rising note of 
euphoria in Paris, Washing- 
ton and Hanoi at the pros- 
pect of imminent agree- 
ment. But Kissinger, from 
all accounts, ran into a stone 
wall of opposition in the 
person of President . Thieu 


during his October trip to 
Saigon. 

The presidential assist*, 
ant's “peace is at hand” dec* 
laration on Oct. 26 is seen in 
retrospect as an effort to re- 
assure Hanoi that the nego- 
tiations were still on the 
track despite the objections 
in Saigon, which were aimed 
chiefly to the Council for 
National Reconciliation and 
the continued presence of 
North Vietnam’s troops in 
the south. 

Since the Oct. 26 draft 
was never made public it 
may never be possible to 
learn how closely it paralled 
the final agreement. The 
major provisions, as out- 
lined then by Kissinger, are 
certainly in the final accord. 
But by Kissinger's account 
the two sides were unable to 
agree on the protocols, the 
technical agreements for im- 
plementing the major policy 
decisions. 

Kissinger noted on Dec. 
16 in his second press con- 
ference on the Vietnam 
treaty prospects that the 
two sides were far apart on 
the size and scope of the po- 
licing machinery. As the 
Communists envisioned the 
international control ma- 
chinery, he reported, there 
would be “no jeeps, no tele- 
phones, no radios” for the 
members of the peace-keep- 
ing force. 

It was in this area that 
the greatest headway was 
achieved in the recent 
weeks of negotiation. 

And yet it is possible that 
one of the questions that 
will haunt the final, success- 
ful phase of the Vietnam 
talks will be whether the 
progress justified the inten- 
sive bombing of Hanoi and 
Haiphong during the last 12 
days of December. 

Kissinger was questioned 
on this point at yesterday’s 
conference and answered 
somewhat equivocally. 

“I will say that there was 
a deadlock ... in the mid- 
dle of December,” he re- 
plied, “and there was a rap- 
id movement when negotia- 
tions resumed on the techni- 
cal level on January 3 and 
on the substantive level on 
January 8. 

“These facts,” said Kis- 
singer, “have to be analyzed 
by each person for himself.” 


